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PHILLIPS CHURCH, 

This Meeting House is at the junction of 
Broadway and A. street, South Boston, is of 
wood, and contains 104 pews on the lower 
floor. It was dedicated May 4, 1836. The 
first house, on the same spot was dedicated in 
1835, and being found too small, it was removed 
to give place to the present one. 








NARRATIVE. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR WIVES. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


In the year 18—, and in the month of 
August, the following marriage might be 
found in our daily papers—* On the 18th 
inst. by the Rev. Philip M———, D. D. 
William Gordon to Maria Sheldon.” 
Maria had made what the world would 
call a good match. Her husband was an 
honest industrious tradesman, was engag- 
ed in a lucrative business, and had means 
sufficient to support her respectably. A 
neat house was furnished for their recep- 
tion, afi they took possession with feel- 
ings understood alone by those who mar- 
ry for pure disinterested affection. Af- 
fairs glided on smoothly; he was atten- 
tive to his business, and she did all in her 
power to make his home a cheerful one. 
After some time, one night at 10 o'clock, 
found her waiting his :eturn; this was 
unusual. For the first time since their 
marriage was he out at that hour. She 
tried to while away the tedious moments 
in numerous ways, hoping that every one 
would be the last spent in solitude. At 
length he came—a political meeting, he 
said, detained him longer than he expect- 
ed, as a number of addresses had been 
delivered by eminent men, and he had 
become interested, aud had forgotten how 
slowly the hours passed to her, with 
whom he had been in the habit of passing 
all his leisure moments. Excusing him 
with a smile, she answered, ‘ 1 should not 
haye complained of feeling weary on this 
first instance, but you have been so much 
with me, that [ have become selfish. 
Dear William, you must blame your pre- 
vious attentions for my fault.” Lo not 
call it a fault, Mary, it does not need 
even so much as you have said; you 
have uttered no complaint; it is from 
those tell-tale eyes that 1 have learned 
how lonely you have been;” and as he 
spoke, he fundly gazed upon the beautiful 
1eatures of his wife, that upon his en- 
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trance had lost their heaviness, and spark- 
led with double brilliancy. He loved ber 
with as much truth and fervor as evr 
warmed the heart of the fondest his- 
band, and he resolved, that exceptiig 
those hours devoted to business, noie 
should be passed from her side. Bit 
alas! for man’s resolutions! the first step 
had been taken; the second was not dit 
ficult. 

At that time, there was a great politi: 
cal excitement, and the meetings, as it 
too generally the case, were held at tav! 
erns. William, though not a warm poli 
tician, was young, and like even olde 
persons, believed his candidate the oni 
above all capable of filling the offices 
sought, with credit to the State. He im 
bibed the views of his associates, and i 
not as conspicuous, was as anxiousl} 
watching for the issue as those who ha{ 


city, sat an interesting looking woman. 
The room was small but very clean, and 
had an air of comfort that cleanliness al- 
ways gives. The furniture was all for 
use, not a piece for ornament. In one 
corner stood a cradle in which a babe 
was sleeping; beside it sat an elderly wo- 
man with her foot upon the rocker; she 
was trying to keep herself awake and the 
child asleep by the motion of the cradle. 

It was Maria and her mother. Four 
years had not wrought any change in 
Maria’s face, but resignation sat sweetly 
on her still handsome features; her eyes 
though not so bright and sparkling, were 
not the less beautiful, though the light 
that shone from them was less dazzling 
than when first presented to the reader. 
Her neat figure was clothed in a dress of 
the plainest materials. Her glossy hair 
was hidden from view by a snow white 





been foremost inthe ranks. Ten o’clocl 
now found him at home as seldom as for 
merly away from it. 


constantly attending, and therefore ut 
tered no murmur. 

It grieved her to see him return some 
times with flushed cheek and unsteady 


tion was over, he would forsake all that 
grieved her so much, and return again to 
his former conduct. She was willing, as 
woman ever is, to look forward to a 
bright and beautiful future. She knew that 
all who live have clouds as well as sun- 
shine to encounter, and thought the pres- 
ent one would soon pass away, and leave 
her horizon as serene and calm as the 
days she looked back upon as her morn- 
ing light. At the meetings where Wil- 
liam might always be found, there was a 
party of young men near his own age, 
possessing pleasing address and manners; 
they made it their business to attach 
themselves to all new comers by inviting 
them to drink to their better acquaintance, 
and thus lead them gently into the worst 
of vices. They knew that William was 
in good business, and to him they pro- 
fessed the warmest friendship. They 
made up various kinds of excursiofs and 
pleasure parties, to all of which he was 
invited ; and of course had to bear part if 
not all of the expense. For a man in 
his moderate circumstances, this could 
not long continue; his business was neg- 
lected, his customers finding him inatten- 
tive, sought more punctual men. When 
his friends found his means exhausted, 
they saw in him ‘many faults that had not 
presented themselves before. 'The fore- 
most and mosf to be despised, an empty 
purse; that was a bugbear from which his 
associates shrank with terror. He was 
now the father of two children, no money, 
no business, a ruined reputation—what 
wus to become of him? The thought al- 
most made him mad, and he had recourse 
to the bottle ; with that he strove to ban- 
ish all thoughts of his condition, his home, 
his wife and -his children. How he suc- 
ceeded we shall see. 

Four years have elapsed since the con- 
clusion of the first part of my narrative. 
In a room of one of the small houses that 





are situated in the northern part of our 


cap, and a checked apron, that had not 
yet lost its folds, completed her attire. 


Maria attributed It was very late, yet she was still sewing 


ail to the meetings that she knew he waj'industriously. 


When she saw the fatal 
‘change that had come over her husband, 
she uttered no complaint. She did not. 
greet him with harsh words on his en- 


j trance, but received him as calmly as her 
step, but she did not give vent to her utr) misery would permit. t 
easinss, and only trusted when the vlec“fthe pretty home she had entered with 


She had given up 


such joyous prospects, and rented the 
one we now find her in. All that she 
deemed unnecessary was sold, and paid 
the debts that were rashly incurred by 
her unthinking partner. She called on 
all that had been friends in her prosperi- 
ty, and requested their patronage, as she 
intended by sewing, to earn a livelihood 
for her family. Her mother came to live 
with her, that she might devote more 
time to her labor, by relieving her of the 
care of the house and the children. Wil- 
liam still continued his downward course. 
He would hire himself out for a week or 
two, and work until he got money for 
drink. When that was exhausted, he 
would get employment elsewhere for a 
short time, and thus his days were spent, 

‘*Mother, you had better go to bed. 
you look sleepy; besides, you need rest, 
you have been very busy to-day, the ba- 
by will not awaken soon again, and if he 
does, | can stir the cradle—do go to 
bed.” 

‘No, my child, I am not sleepy ; I can 
sit up till you finish. You will then go, 
will you not?” 

Maria blushed as she answered, * Not 
until William comes home!” 

“Not until he comes home! He may 
not be home until daylight, and what 
thanks will you get for waiting up? He 
will be in a pretty state when he does 
come.” 

As she spoke, the door opened and he 
Fentered. ‘(he mother said the truth. A 
pretty state he was in; his coat was torn, 
his hat smeared with mud, and his face 
told that he had been engaged in a fight 
of noslight import. He grimly asked for 
alight. Maria lighted one and handed 
itto him. She followed him up stairs, 
and in a few minutes returned, with his 
tattered and soiled garments in her hand. 
She folded up the work she*had been 
previously engaged in, and sat’ down to 





mend the rent in his coat. That done, 


she brushed it and hung it on the peg ap- 
propriated for its use ; next, she freed the 
hat from its filthy covering, and then 
went out to jhe shed, and brought thence 
a tub, and prepared, late as was the hour, 
to wash the soiled garments. Her moth- 
er sat gazing at her in mute astonish- 
ment. At length she spoke—* Maria, 
are you mad, thus to countenance his evil 
doing?’ Come to bed—you see how he 
rewards your forbearance. Why not 
take your children, and leave the misera- 
ble creature to his own way.” 

“* Mother,” said she, as she looked up 
up from her work, ‘he is my husband, 
the father of my little ones, and as long 
as my strength enables me to earn food, 
he shall share it ; when we were married 
he was kind, even as you could wish; I 
was poor, he was not rich, yet had enough 
to make a home comfortable; of that 
home he made me mistress. Through 
bad company he fell into vice, from which 
unkindness can never reclaim him. 1 
have borne all for four years without 
complaint, but do not suppose without 
feeling. O, mother, when | see bim that 
I love, come home as he did to-night, my 
heart almost breaks. And often as I look 
upon our happy days, and think what 
William was then, the effort I make to 
suppress my emotion can only be equall- 
ed by the fervency with which I pray for 
resignation.” Tears fell from her eyes 
as she continned—“ but I will never de- 
sert him; his clothes, though o!d, shall 
neither be ragged nor soiled. 1 will, as 
far as 1 am able, perform my duty; the 
task is an easy one; the only reward 
that I ask, mother, is an approving con- 
science.” The mother did not speak— 
she knew Maria was resolute, and now 
that her excited feelings were calmed, she 
felt proud that she could call that exem~ 
plary woman daughter. 

Maria continued her quiet, meek, un- 
complainitg ways; stitl the same gentle 
creature to her husband, and the hard 
working mother for her children. 

William came home one day about sur 
down; he had been trying to get work to 
enable him to purchase that which had 
become almost his sole existence, but he 
was disappointed—no one wanted help— 
at least such as he could offer. 

He had thrown himself upon a chair,. 
with an angry look ; Maria was prepar-. 
ing the evening meal; looking round, she. 
observed the expression of his face, and 
asked him if he.was sick? ‘ No,” he 
replied in a surly tone. “Is there any 
thing I can do for you, William? If 
there is, tell me, 1 will do it cheerfully.” 
For the first time for some years he ane. 
swered her kindly: ‘No, Maria, you 
have already done more than I deserve.” 
Her gentleness had conquered. He did 
not leave the house that night, but he sat 
by her side as she sewed, and he read 
and talked until they were startled by the 
watchman calling twelve o’clock. Eye. 
ning after evening passed in the same 
way. William once more sought work, 
but with a different view; not to waste 
his earnings in intoxicating drinks, but to 
use them in support of his family. He 
went to his old employers, told his story, 








and they promised to give him what. they 
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had to do. Slowly they were raised to | 
their former station. 


now be found. When he told Maria it 
was unnecessary to continue her sewing, | 


he asked her forgiveness for the many un- \the trees. After a long time on the road, 


kind words that he had said to her in his 
dissipated days. ‘ To you alone belongs 
all the credit of my reformation—your 
meekness and forbearance have been the 
means of changing a worthless inebriate 
into a worthy member of society, and the | 


Temperance Society in particular. 
Evening Journal. 
Se 


THE TWINS. 
BY A FATHER. 

My Little Friends,—1 will tell you the 
story of the Twins, to-night. Take your 
seat by your ma, Susan, you and your 
little brother; and now, Lewis, do you 
come and sit down by me, in this nice lit- 
tle chair, and listen well while I tell you 
about a good little girl and her twin 
brother. I read along story about them, 
in some book which I h&ve. forgotten. 
People often find it a harder task to re- 
member things as they grow older, than 
when they were younger, so I will give 
you a short outline of the story; for it 
was quite a long one in the book where | 
saw it. J 

This little girl and her brother, whom 
we will call Louise and Henry, were born 
in France. You must look at your 
Geography, and see where France is, and 
what kind of a country it is. Their fa- 
ther, who was a mechanic, and a poor 
man, was killed by an accident; and his 
wife, who was sickly, died soon after. 
The twins, then ten years old, were taken 
to the house of a kind neighbor, who 
adopted them as his children. Henry 
was put to work on the farm, and Louise 
aided her new mother in many little 
things about the house. In this condition 
they were, happy; but in three years 
théir new parents died, and the little farm 
was taken by their only son, who was un- 
kind to the poor orphans. He made 
Henry, who was then thirteen years old, 
do the work of a grown man, and treated 
Louise badly. One day, in harvest time, 
while Henry was in the field putting up 
stacks of grain, athunder storm came up, 
and he was struck by lightning, and car- 
ried home lifeless. His sister’s heart 
was nearly broke. Her brother was all 

- the friend she had, and he was about to 
be taken from her. She bathed his tem- 
ples, and at last he opened hiseyes. He 
was not dead, but was so hurt as to be 
without the use of his limbs or body. In 
this state, he lived on fora year or more. 
He was as helpless as a little babe. His 
sister was kind to him though, and -he 
tried to be happy for her sake. In the 
course of the next summer, gn old sol- 
dier passed through the village, and saw 
the sad and helpless condition of Henry. 
He also saw the goodness of Louise in 
nursing him, and he was much affected. 
He told them that a good many years be- 
fore, he had been wounded in the shoul- 





der by a bomb-shell, and was in Henry’s|. 


situation for a long time. He said that, 
while in that situation, he was carried on 


| she started on her long journey, 
In a neat house, with all the comforts, |a toilsometime. The weather was warm, 
if not the superfluities of life, they may | und she had some big hills toclimb. She 





that much for your brother Camp? Well, 
She had 


would go on until nearly ready to drop, 
and then would rest under the shade of 


she got to Boulogne. Here she found 
some rich people who were kin folks of 
the king. Her love for her sick brother, 
and the manner she had shown it, made 
them fall inlove with her. They got the 
keeper of the bathing place to send: one 
of his best bathers to attend to Henry. 
He soon found that what the old soldier 
had told him was true. His legs 
stronger, and pained him less when he 


root the case. 





moved about. I will not try to tell you 
the joy of his sister when she saw him 
hobbling about on crutches, and after- 
ward, when he mended so fast as to walk 
along side of her, holding to ber arm. 
She felt well paid for her long and fatiguing 
journey. Henry at last got well enough 
to think of going home. ‘The evening be- 
fore the day fixed upon for leaving, three 
little girls came out from Boulogne, and 
invited Louise and her brother to a feast 
they were going to give her. This was 
strange news to her; for she was a poor 
girl, and these little friends who were go- 
ing to give her the feast, had very rich 
parents. The next day they went to the 
feast. I would like to tell you all about 
the way they did that day; but ] am 
afraid the grown people who .read thig 
paper will think I take up too much time 
in talking to my young friends, and will 
complain about it. The story goes on ta 
tell how they crowned Louise with flow- 
ers, how happy Henry was, how well 
they behaved at their feast, the presents 
they gave the twins, and a great deal 
more, which I would like to tell you. 
The day after they started for home. 
They did not walk though, as they ex- 
pected ; for those who are always kind to; 
good children, gave them money to go 
home in the coach. Henry would not 
leave his wagon, but had it tied in the 


ways warm, and in a short time were re- 
warded for their care by the appearance 
of four hungry little robins, weak and 
helpless, and unable to do anything ex- 
cept opening their mouths for the food 
their parents brought them. Soon, how- 
ever, soft feathers appeared all over their 
bodies, and they crawled sometimes to 
the edge of the nest, to see the bright 
world around them. Their father and 
mother fed them by day, and kept them 
warm by their wings at night, so you 
would have thought they were the hap- 
piest robins in the world. 

But I am sorry to say, that such was 
They were quarrelsome 
and selfish, and whenever their mother 
brought them a nice morsel, instead of 
waiting till their turn came, each one be- 
gan to struggle and push to obtain it for 
himself. This made their parents very 
unhappy, and I often heard them lament- 
ing the disobedience of their children, 
and trying to persuade them to do better. 
But all seemed to: have no effect, and 
one day when both the old birds had 
gone out to obtain food, a fierce quarrel 
arose, aud poor little Redbreast, the 
smallest and best of the four, was thrown 
from the nest, and killed on the spot. It 
is impossible to describe the grief of the 
parents when they returned and found 
their favorite child lying a corpse at the 
foot of the tree. The father, though he 
was almost overcome with sorrow, took 
this opportunity of impressing upon the 


their misconduct. My dear children, 
said he, you now see the effects of your 
disobedience. Look at-your little broth- 
er, as he lies cold and lifeless before you; 
think how joyous and happy he was a 
few short moments ago, and then remem- 
ber who has taken away all his life and 
beauty and happiness. The old robin 
euded, the children said nothing, for they 
were thinking of their dead brother; but 
they inwardly resolved never again to be 
guilty of such wickedness. As often as 





top of the coach, to make him think of, 


his sister, he said. 

‘* Now, what do you think of that goody 
sister of Henry’s?” 

** Why, I love her,” you all say. 

‘* Why do you love her?” 

** Because she was so kind to her sick 
brother, and did so much to get him 
well.” 

Very well. Now, won’t you be kind 
to one another? Every body will love 
you, if you are, and God will love you 
too; and then, when you die, he wiil 
take you to heaven. There all love each 
other, and all are happy. Say your 
prayers now, and kiss your parents, and 
then go to bed. I'll send you another 
story after Christmas. . 

Ten. Conf. Dec. 1843. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written forthe Youth's Comp: nion. 
THE ROBINS. 
One fine spring morning, as I was tak- 


ing my usual walk in the garden, I ob- 
served a couple of robins, perched in 





a litter to Boulogne, a bathing place, on 
the British Channel, about a hundred 
miles off, where, in a few weeks, he got 
so near well as to be able to walk; and 
that it at last cured him entirely. Louise 
from that moment began to study out 
some plan to take her brother there. 
He could not go in a coach, even if he 
had the money to pay for his going that 
way, for the slightest movement of his 
body pained him severely. The man 
with whom they lived, would do nothing 
for them. In a few weeks Louise had 
saved enough of gold coins from the pro- 
ceeds of her labor to buy a little four 
wheeled wagon, that went on springs, 
such as you sometimes see little boys 
pulling about the streets,—and had a lit- 
tle left. That dear sister of poor help- 
less Henry, had determined to pull him 
all that hundred miles, to the bathing 
place, herself. Susan, would you do 


close consultation on the limb of an old 
apple tree. They hopped from twig to 


they were tempted to do any thing wrong, 
the thought of this dreadful accident re- 
strained them, and from that time there 


w¥as not to be found in the whole garden, 


a more loving and happy family. E. N. 





; Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SCHOOL ROOM SPORTS, 





twig, examining the premises of a par- 
ticular fork, with a very knowing look, 
and I finally came to the conclusion that 
they were a young couple just setting up 
housekeeping, and at once determined to 
wat:h their proceedings. They seemed 
at length satisfied with the spot they had 
chosen, and flying away soon returned 
with some swall twigs in their bills which 
they carefully disposed, as the foundatio 

of their little dwelling. I came every 
morning to see how the work went on, 
and in a few days was much pleased to 
find it completed. The little workmen 
appeared still more delighted than I, and 
were never tired with looking at the re- 
sult of their ingenuity. Soon there ap- 
peared in the bottom of the nest four lit- 











tle eggs,covered with dark spots. The 
old birds were careful to keep them al- 


All country boys and girls understand 
what is meant by school room sports, and 
they remember them too as among the 
cherished amusements of childhood. The 
noon at the country school house, when 
the master is gone, when the morning 
task is over, and the no government sea- 
son has come, is like water to a thirsty 
tongue. The boys spring for their 
skates—slide, pelt each other with snow 
balls—build dams—hunt squirrels, and 
play goat, while the girls are left in pos- 
session, (we will not say as the lawyers 
do, ‘* gniet and peaceable,”) of the school 
room, for their fun and frolic. 


You see by the picture how happy they 
look. In this section of the room a com- 








minds of his children the consequences of 


pany was formed for playing pledges, amd 
now they are redeeming their forfeits. A 
very solemn business so far as the judge 
is concerned ; but any thing but solemn 
to the merry girls who are sent to “kiss 
the poker,” “eat a snow ball,” “jump 
over all the benches in the house,” “tell 
who she loves and hates most,” &c. &c. 
In another place is a knot of little girls 
showing their dolls and their rings. Oth- 
ers are curling their hair—others still are 
gathered around a little reader of the 
Youth’s Companion. Here and there may 
be seen a boy with a great red apple, who 
has hardly courage to give it to the one 
of his choice, and as many want it, very 
like the monkey who undertook to divide 
the cheese, after many motions as if he 
would toss it with a call, ‘ will you have 
it, and will you catch it,” gravely eats it 
himself. 

The summer walks, too, in the groves 
around, culling here and there a little 
wild flower, or watching the little song- 
sters of the trees—listening to the little 
rill, or chasing the skipping lambs. O! 
how pleasant! and how fleeting! 

It will prove very comforting in future 
years if the sports of school shall leave 
no bitter reflections growing out of harsh 
or cruel conduct, falsehood or dishonesty. 
God is a looker on, and marks every 
wicked thought and sinful act. He ap- 
proves the pure pleasures of childhood, 
but he hates every wicked way. C. 
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ELIZA ECKLER,. 


Died at Caatsbaan, N. Y. on the 17th 
of November, 1843, Eliza Eckler, in the 
13th year of her age. 

It was the privilege of the writer to vis- 
it this child of grace a few times prior to 
her death, and to converse with her upon 
the subject of religion, and also in rela- 
tion to her hopes and the prospects she 
entertained in regard to the welfare of 
her never-dying soul; when she exhibited 


godliness, and of a soul imbued with the 
spirit of the Gospel, that he took knowl- 
edge of her that she had been with Je- 
sus.” 

“Oh!” she said, “my Saviour, my 
dear Saviour! what hast thou not done 
for us poor miserable sinners? Thou 
didst leave the bosom of thy Father, and 
didst come into the world, and bast suf- 
fered the painful and excruciating death 
of the cross to save a sinful world. Oh, 
my Saviour, what disinterestedness was 
there not displayed in thy love towards 
us, that thou shouldest die for us!) Thou 
hadst no sins for which to die; for thou 
knewest no sin, neither was there guile 
found in thy month.” All her hope and 
trust seemed to be in her Saviour, whom 
she called with emphasis, her dear Sa- 
viour! ‘ For,” said she, ,** what a sin- 
ner! what a miserable sinrer Iam! But 
may I not hope in the merits of thee, my 
Saviour? Yes; this was the object of 
thy mission on earth, that thou mightest 
display the sovereignty of thy power, in 
the salvation of sinners.” This seemed 
to be the all-absorbing subject, upon 
which she delighted to dwell with empha- 
sis—the all-sufficiency of her dear bless- 
ed Saviour. ‘ For,” said she, “ what can 
peor sinners do of themselves, to work 
out their salvation, without the gracelof 
God! For after we have done all we 
can do, we are at best but unprofitable 
servants.” 

One evening the writer visited her, 
when, as usual, she was speaking of the 
disinterestedness of her Saviour’s love ; 
when her soul seemed to be enraptured 
with the thought of going to her Saviour; 
when she expressed herself as follows: 

















*“O that I might this night be delivered 


such strong evidences of the power of - 
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from this body of corruption, and depart 
and be with Christ which is far better! 
For I have no desire to be restored to 
health. If I can only go, and lean upon 
the bosom of my Saviour, what a happy 
child I shall then be! But 1 must not be 
impatient, for God knoweth best when to 
call me thither. For we read in his 
word, that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, and I trust 
that I love him.” 

She seemed to be very much interested 
in the spiritual welfare of her brothers and 
sisters. She expostulated with, and en- 
treated them to pursue the path of duty, 
that they might all at last meet again in 
heaven. ‘ And,” said she, ‘‘ my dear fa- 
ther, who died when I was but an infant ; 
I hope I shall also meet him there. And 
what a happy meeting that shall be, when 
all the redeemed of the Lord shall meet 
to part no more and shall unite in con- 
cert, singing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb forever and ever.” 

Such was the language of a youth of 
thirteen, whom God prepared by his 
grace for a happy immortality. ‘Truly 
she loved her Creator in the days of her 
youth. During her illness, she spent 
much of her time in prayer and supplica- 
tion. As long as her health would per- 
mit, she was often found reading her lit- 
tle Testament, which was presented to 
her by her Sabbath School teacher, and 
which she valued above all earthly treas- 
ures. When she was unable to read it 





herself, she would earnestly entreat her 
brother to read it for her, that she might 
often hear the blessed words of eternal 
life. 

She was absent from her mother about 
two years, which time she lived in the 
city of New York, where she enjoyed the 
inestimable privileges of Sabbath School 
instruction, whence she imbibed these 
heavenly principles which were more ful- 
ly developed when the trying hour of her 
dissolution drew nigh. In the case of 
Eliza, Sabbath School teachers are again 
encouraged in their work of benevolence 
and labor of love; for like Eliza, there 
are many, very many, who are brought to 
the Saviour by its blessed influences. 
Eliza has left an example which we trust 
many of the youth of our land will en- 
deavor to imitate, that they, like her, may 
give their hearts unto God, and goin 
faith to that Saviour who alone is able to 
wash them in his own blood, and qualify 
them for an heavenly inheritance beyond 
this vale of tears. Eliza, ‘though dead, 
yet speaketh indiscriminately to all, in lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood,— 
** Prepare to meet your God! ‘For in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE MOON, 
A GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRANDSONS. 
[ Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 








In the evening, as the face of Leon was 
less inflamed, they set out for the green 
house; but the grandfather forgot himself 
in the saloon talking politics; and the 
children, in playing gymnastics in the 
court; so that it was night when they re- 
turned. 

‘sW hat a beautiful moon!” cried Charles; 
“one would think it was a face, looking 
at us. What isthe moon, grandpapa?”’ 

Grandfather. 1 will show it to you 
with a telescope, and you will think your- 
self able to distinguish forests, rivers and 
mountains. The moon is a globe, which 
is similar in its form to the earth; the 
mogn gives us light during a part of the 
tin in which we are deprived of the rays 


of the sun. 
Charles. But the moon is not as bright 
as the sun. 
Grandfather. No, my child, the moon 


is an opaque body, it has no light of. it- 
self, and shines upon us, only by the light 
which it receives from the sun, and re- 
flects. . 

C. I suppose the moon is the largest of 
all the planets, is it not? 





Grandfather. On the contrary, my 
child, it is the smallest; if it appears large 
to us, itis because it is nearer us, than 
the others. 

C. Does it move? 

Grandfather. It turns around the 
earth in 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes; 
it turns in its axis in the same space of 
time, and also accompanies ‘the earth in 
its motion around the sun. ® 

C. Why is it round to-night? the oth- 
er day it resembled a crescent. 
Grandfather. These different forms, 





which are called the: phases of the moon, 
are produced by the revolution of this; 
planet around the earth. The moon hav- 
ing no light in itself, is visible to our eyes, 
only as much as it is enlightened by the 
sun; and as this does not always shine 
upon it equally, the part of the moon 
which remains in shadow is out of sight 
to us, and seems to be gone, sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the other. 

C. Margaret says, ‘* We have to day 


”? 





a full moon, or a new moon;” what does 
she mean by that? 

Grandfather. They say that the moon 
is new, when it is between the earth and 
the sun ; as it presents the dark side to 
us then, and we cannot seeit. ‘They say 
that the moon is full when it presents its 
enlightened side toward us under a round 
form. The revolutions of the moon pro- 
duces eclipses. 

C. What are eclipses, grandpapa? 

Grandfather. For example, when the 
moon passes between our eye and the 
sun, there is an eclipse of the sun, that is, 
a momentary absence of its light. When 
the earth passes between the sun and the 
moon, there is an eclipse of the moon, 
that is, a momentary absence of the light 
which the sun gives it. 

C. How grand all this is! 
tiful ! 

Grandfather. Yes, my child, and God 
has permitted man to be able to learn the 
paths of the stars, and to discover the se- 
crets of his vast universe. 

C. Then, grandpapa, we ought to thank 
God, for having given us intelligence, 
and hasten to learn all these sublime and 
beautiful things. 


How beau- 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








‘CAPTURE OF AN ALLIGATOR. 


The following account of the capture 
and death of an Alligator is given in the 
Calcutta Star :— 

“A very large Alligator was hooked 
and safely landed at Acra farm. He was 
deposited in a strong brick building for 
the night, his execution being put off to 
the following day, that notice might be 
sent tothe curious toattend. At daylight 
he was waited upon by several gentlemen 
of the surrounding country, who paid 
their respects from the top of the walls 
that contined him, and appeared very 
much affected with delight at the pros- 
pect before them of a little sport. The 
alligator was lying on its belly, with its 
disproportioned legs extended, and might 
have been conveniently measured in all 
his proportions, but it was thought as 
well to put that off until the exact tenac- 
ity of lite in the amphibious monster had 
been ascertained. ‘lhe hook, which was 
a single barb and straight shank, about 
eleven inches long, had entered the back 
part of the right upper jaw, and, passing 
round the check bone, came out about the 
eye; thus he never could have escaped 
but by the hook straightening or the rope 
giving way. It may be mentioned, that 
the hook above described is far prefera- 
ble to the small, grapnel-shaped affair 
which has been thought necessary for this 
game. But the probabilities are, that 
this fellow would have taken any hook, 
for he was ravenous, and it was not 
thought necessary even to float the bait, 
but, drawing it a few feet out of the wa- 
ter on the mud, two hands were left to 
watch and to report progress. When all 
was quiet, he came straight at it, and 
made no bones about it. ‘The word was 





passed, and by the time he had rolled 


himself over and over two or three times, 

some fifty hands were pulling on a 2 1-2 

inch rope, and a “ pull altogether,” was 

the order of the day, till he was safely 

housed—a matter of no slight difficulty, 

as may be supposed, considering that, 

with his tail, he could command a range 

of sixteen feet. 

He appeared to have remained perfect- 
ly motionless during the night, being 

found in the morning just as he was left. 

It may be mentioned that the off hind leg 

was off at the first joint, that is, the foot 

was wanting, for their extremities are 

much more like hands than feet. There 

are five fingers, three of which have large 

and long nails upon them, and the other 

two are scaled to the very tip. He was 
maimed also in the near fore-flapper, and 

had evidently been in the wars. They 

are known to fight desperately with each 

other about their prey, and this one had 
been maimed for life without a pension ; 
the stump was well rounded off, and the 
injury could not have been a recent one. 
Some fortnight ago, a child was taken 
away, in the neighborhood, by an alliga- 
tor, while filling some water vessels, and 
it was thought it was the monster now 
under sentence. 

Gentlemen who amuse themselves with 
firing ball at this kind of large game may 
save their powder and lead. The trials 
made with a rifle show how heavy the 
odds are against doing any thing with 
them. “There was some difference of 
opinion as to whether a rifle ball would 
pass through him, supposing it not to 
strike thescales. ‘The first one fired with 
a view to this experiment entered the 
side below the strong scales of the back, 
and the brute took not the slightest no- 
tice of it; a second, near the same spot, 
seemed not to trouble him in the least; 
neither of them passed through; they 
were fired from a distance of not more 
than ten feet. He was now stirred up in 
the rear with a long pole, and he turned 
upon his assailant with a ferocity that 
was terrific. People talk of alligators 
not being able to turn easily; he was 
round with the rapidity of a flash; the 
report, when he opened his jaws to their 
full extent and closed them in his rage, 
was ineredibly loud, and gave a tolerable 
idea of the enormous power of the jaws. 
A third shot was now fired, with the view 
of finishing him, and the aim was behind 
the large raised scales, at the extreme 
end of the head, so as to break the spine. 


for he turned upon his back, and did not 
again recover his position. After a fourth 
ball, and a most careful search for his 
heart with a bayonet and a spear, a rope 
was passed over him, and he was dragged 
out, giving ever and-anon sufficient warn- 
ing of the propriety of standing aloof; a 
fifth balj.jn the spine appeared to settle 
him. 

On passing the tape along his back, he 
measured to a nicety 16 feet 6 inches; 
but his tail, too, had been curtailed, 18 
inches less than one caught in the same 
place about three years ago, and of which 
a very perfect skeleton was made on the 
farm, taken to England by Mr. Water- 
house, and deposited in a museum in 
Yorkshire. With a heavy axe he was 
now divided just abaft his hind legs. The 
next process was an interesting one—an 
examination of the stomach: It contained 
little; portions of the skull of a child, the 
thigh bones, some smaller ones, and the 
bones of one hand; a quantity of straw, 
a large bal) of hair, about four feet of 
inch rope, and six or eight bangles, two 
or three of which were silver. Having 
cut off the head and weighing it, it was 
found to be, to an ounce, two hundred 
weight. The muscular action in the tail- 
end, about six or seven feet, was extraor- 
dinary ; for, on inserting a knife to ex- 
pose the fat, which here lies in thick lay- 
ers, the whole mass, saving only the 
chump, was thrown into violent motion, 
and after performing several gyrations 
almost on end, struck the ground with 
extraordinary violence; this was the ef- 
fect of every insertion of the knife, and it 





This would appear to have been done, . 


could not have been less than an hour af- 
ter it was severed from the body. The 
head was 5 feet 8 inches round the jaws, 
and 3 feet 6 inches long. It is cleaned 
and preserved. The fat from the body 
was carefully taken off by native opera- 
tors, it being highly valued as an exter- 
nal application for rheumatism, &c.” 
—_—___ 
THE OWL, 


“Oh, dear Tom!” said Grace, in a 
low voice to her brother, *‘ here we have 
sat as still as mice for along time. I am 
so tired!” 

“Let us go into the hall, then,” said 
Tom. 

‘¢ But will not mamma’s friends think 
us rude to leave the room?” said Grace. 
** Oh, I dare say not,” said Tom; “but 
[ will go and ask mamma.” 

Mrs. Moore gave them leave to do as 
they wished, and Tom and Grace’ were 
soon in the hall. 

“Come, Grace,” said her brother, as 
he led her to the glass-door which looked 
on to the lawn, “ what say you to a race 
down the broad path, and back through 
the nut-walk?” 

‘““No, thank you,” said she, as she 
drew back; “it is so dark in the nut 
walk, I do not wish to go near it.” 

“It will not be dark now,” said Tom: 
‘*see how brightly the moon shines! why, 
I could see to read by its light.” 

Grace looked up, and saw that dark 
clouds were rising, and would soon pass 
over the moon, and then all would be 
dark again; but she strove to hide her 
fears, and said, as she took T’om’s hand, 
‘** Come, then, let us ga; but you will not 
run away and leave me, will you?” 

*“*Oh no, dear Grace, that I will not,” 
said Tom: ‘now then, one, two, three, 
and away.” 

At the end of the broad walk, they 
stood still to take breath.’ Grace cast 
her eyes into the thick shade of the trees 
and shrubs, and saw no cause for fear; 
but asthe wind blew through the leaves 
and branches, she could fancy she heard 
voices, first on her right hand, and then 
on her left. As she had feared, the moon. 
was now quite hid by clouds, and the 
pale light of the stars could not shine 
through the gloom of the nut walk. 

“Pray let us go now, Tom,” said 
Grace, as she clung tohim. “ Why do 
you stand so still? Hark! what is that 
noise? Oh, Tom, pray come home ; 
there it is again!” 

‘“‘Dear Grace,” said Tom, “do not 
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‘| fear, it is only a bird; let us stay a short 


time, and perhaps we may see it.” 

‘“‘Oh,” said Grace, “it must be a great 
ugly bird, to make such a noise as that, 
and I do not wish to see it.” 

‘No, it is not very great or very ug- 
ly,” said ‘Tom; ‘“‘and [ know you will 
want to see it when I tell you that it is an 
owl; and I dare say it is the same that 
Smith told me of, which has its nést in 
the old oak.” 

‘Oh, is it?” said Grace; “there it is 
again, Hoot! hoot! hoot!” 

“* Hush,” said Tom! “come a step or 
two this way; now look, do you not see 
him?” 

‘“* Where ?” said Grace, “on that bare 
branch of the yew? O dear! I never 
saw such a bird before; what a large 
round head he has!” 

*‘And look at his beak,” said Tom, 
‘‘jn the shape of a hook, that is for him 
to tear his prey with. ‘There, that cloud 
has blown over, and we can see him well. 
He is quite brisk now: I should like to 
see him dart on a bird or a mouse.” 
“I should not,” said Grace; * for 
though it is no worse than for us to eat 
cows and sheep, yet his sharp claws 
must hurt them so much, and I could not 
bear to hear them squeak.” 

“Nor J,” said Tom. ‘ Well, the old 
man has flown away now, so we had bet- 
ter go home.” 

‘Did you ever see an owl before, Tom?” 
said Grace. 

“Yes, once, a long while ago, when I 














was at play in the wood. I was going to 
hide in the trunk of an old tree, but when 
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I put my head in, I heard such a noise, 
and lovking up, I saw a large owl; he 
« flapped his wings, and looked so fierce, 
that | ran away; and mamma told mea 
great deal about owls when I got home.” 
**We must not run over the lawn, 
Tom,” said Grace, “for the dew is so 
thick.” 

‘* Well, here we are at the door, quite 
safe,” said Tom: “now you will not be 
afraid when you hear an owl hoot again.” 

**Oh no,” said Grace, * I shall not, in- 
deed.” — The Child’s Gem. 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 7. 
Mosite, June 15. 

My dear Daughter—I should fail to give you 
a just idea of the South, if I neglected to speak 
particularly of cotton, which is the great staple 
production of this section of the country. Dur- 
ing the winter months the cotton trade gives a 
lively appearance to the southern cities, espe- 
cially this city and New Orleans. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of bales which are brought 
in here from the country towns, and sold and 
sent away again in ships to Europe and to New 
England, make a great bustle in the business 
market; and for a while nothing seems to be 
seen or talked about but cotton, and you would 
think almost that there was nothing but cotton 
in the world. There are great speculations 
sometimes in cotton; fortunes are rapidly made 
and lost by transactions in it; and occasionally 
the whole commercial world is agitated by a 
rise or fall in the price of it. How or why this 
is, it would be difficult for me to make you un- 
derstand ; and I do not think it would be very 
profitable knowledge to you, if I were to explain 
it. There are, however, many facts respecting 
cotton, particularly as to the mode of cultivating 
it, which cannot but be interesting to you. 

Cotton can only be made to grow in a warm 
climate; that is, where the warm weather con- 
tinues a large portion of the year. It can nev- 
er, therefore, be cultivated in New England, nor 
in the Middle nor Western States. Of the 
Southern States it is the chief, and almost the 
only, agricultural production. I have recently 
travelled through a large portion of the interior 
of this State (Alabama,) and with the exception 
of an occasional field of Indian corn, I scarcely 
saw any thing growing but cotton. 

The country here exhibits a very different ap- 
pearance from that which is seen in the interior 
of Massachusetts. Here there are no pretty vil- 
lages, |with neat painted cottages, and churches, 
and school houses. The farms—or plantations 
as they are called—are large, and the residences 
of course, far apart, oftentimes several miles; 
and you might travel hundreds of miles without 
seeing a meeting-house, a school-house, ora 
painted dwelling-house. The houses are gen- 
erally log-houses, and only one story high, with 
a piazzo in front. They stand up from. the 
ground, leaving between the house and the 
ground an open space ; and of course they have 
no cellars. This makes the houses cooler; and 
still further to add to their comfort in this re- 
spect, they commonly have a wide open passage 
way through the centre; so that at a little dis- 
tance a house resembles two small houses join- 
ed together only by the roof. A neat fence 
around the house is very seldom seen. Near by 
the dwelling of the planter may be seen a clus- 
ter of little log-huts. These are called negro- 
cabins, and are occupied by the slaves who cul- 
tivate the cotton plantations. These cabins are 
generally miserable looking buildings, and 
many of them, at first sight, you would hardly 
think could be the dwellings of human beings. 
The poor field slave, alas, knows little of the 
comforts and attractions of home. During the 
long, long day, he labors in the field, with 
scarcely a hat to screen his head from the burn- 
ing sun; and in the few hours of respite from 
his toil which the grateful night affords him, 
rest is welcome under the meanest roof, hunger 
is satisfied with the coarsest food, and sleep is 
sweet upon the hardest bed. 

The cotton is cultivated entirely by the 




















slaves, men and women alike working in the 
fields. The cotton fields are generally large, | 
containing a hundred acres or more. On one 
plantation, I remember seeing a field of five hun- 
dred acres. In such a field may be seen, per- 
haps, a gang of a hundred slaves, men and wo- | 
men, hoeing the cotton, under the watchful eye | 
of the overseer, whose whip is sometimes put in 
use to goad the unwilling and slotiful laborer | 
to his work. 

The seed of the cotton is planted early in the | 
Spring, in rows like beans or peas. It grows to 
the height of from three to ten feet, according 
to the quality of the soil. It is liable, when it 
first comes up, to be destroyed by the,crosvs and | 
other birds. A variety of methods are adopted 
to keep off the birds, such as are made use 
of in our part of the country, to frighten the 
crows and blackbirds away from the corn, But 
one kind of scarcecrow is in use here, which I 
never saw in New England. That is, a living 
scarce-crow. Two or three negro women are 
stationed in different parts of the field, where 
they remain from sunrise to sundown, each pro- 
vided with an old tin kettle and a stick, with 
which they make a clatter whenever they see 
the mischievous birds approaching. These wo- 
men carry with them into the field some crack- 
ed corn, or hominy,—which is the chief food of 
the slaves,—and kindling up a fire upon the 
ground, boil it and make their frugal repast un- 
der the scorching rays of the sun. But as my 
letter is now long enough, I must continue the 
subject in my next. 

From your affectionate Fatuen. 
=e ° 
PROGRESS OF SIN. 

There is one thing about sin, that many of my 
young readers perhaps have never sufficiently 
thought of, and which I will try to illustrate for 
their benefit. I refer to the fact that sin has a 
tendency to increase its own power. If unre- 
sisted and unchecked, it gains more and more 
strength in the heart. 

Look at that young shrub just springing out 
of the ground. Your little feeble hand can 
bend it any way you please. But you are ub- 
sent a few years, and. on your return you go to 
look at what you left a little tender arid’ flexible 
sprout. You cannot bend it now. In all your 
absence it has been growing and gaining 
strength. So a little sin in the heart, one wick- 
ed passion Jeft unresisted and permitted to have 
its own way, will grow stronger and stronger. 
it will shoot its roots out into every part of the 
soul, es a tree sends its roots in every direction, 
and in process of time it is so strong, that it 
seems nothing can destroy it. How anxious 
ought every child to be that no wicked passion 
should be left unsubdued in the heart. 

See that boy rolling that snow-ball. The 
moist snow adheres to it every time it turns 
over, and it grows larger every rod he rolls it. 
By and by it becomes so jarge that with all his 
strength the boy cannot roll it. Just so it is 
with sin. You live in it, indulge it, delight in 
it, and it is not stationary. it goes on to in- 
crease its own power. Every indulgence brings 
an addition to its strength. 

See that heap of shavings. Set one of them 
in a blaze, and it will spread to the next, and 
the flame widens every moment till they are all 
consumed. Sosin has progressive power. The 
flame grows stronger. ‘The heart becomes 
more and more heated by it till the flame be- 
comes so powerful that it seems impossible it 
should ever be extinguished. 

From all this we can see how we are to re- 
gard (itile sins. They are like little sparks in 


coals that can, and will if not quenched, produce |. 


a great and destructive bluz:. They are like 
little vipers that seem to have but litle power 
to do harm, but if not destroyed will grow imore 
venomous and poisonous till they produce 
dreadful misery and death. Hence every little 
sin should be put out of the heart. 

Here too we can see why children should 
early give their hearts to Christ, and become pious. 
While they neglect: this, sin grows stronger. 
The fires of wicked ‘passions burn more and 
more fiercely, till itmay become impossible to 





put them out. The feart, lett in its wickedness, 
a 
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may become so wicked, that the Saviour will 
forsake it, and the Holy Spirit leave it, and it 
will sink into eternal corruption. What a mo- 
tive for early seeking to be a Christian! H. 








VARIETY. 








I Feel Proud of You! 


“Tf feel proud of you now,” said the wife of a} Z 


reformed drunkard some three months after he 
had signed the Pledge. 


“ Why, Mary, was you ever ashamed of me?” 


asked the husband in a jocular manner. 

“Why, George, you know [ used to feel-a 
little ashamed of you, sometimes,” was the re- 
ply—and they both laughed. 

Now, reader, why did they laugh? Because 
they were happy. The time was when he neg- 
ected his family and business—his means of 
support. was leaving him, his reputation was dai- 
ly growing worse, he was destroying his own 
health, breaking the heart of his affectionate 
wife, and rearing up a family of children to 
want! 
simple pledge had restored that once lost hus-* 
band to self-respect and to his family—business, 
reputation, health and happiness had all re- 
turned ! 

Is not a single case such as this, worth all 
your labors, Washingtonians ? Then what will 
you say when told that there are thousands of 
just such cases! Let us take fresh courage, 
then, and push on the noble enterprise, until the 
wife of every poor drunkard in the land shall be 
able to say to her husband, “1 feel proud of 
you!” 

Qe 
A Midnight Appeal. » 

We were awakened from our sleep on Sun- 
day night about 11 o’clock, by the rapping of a 
little boy of about ten years; we arose and 
went to the window and asked him what he 
wanted. Can you tell me where I will find a 
watchman, sir? What do you want of a watch- 
man? asked we. There is a man at our house, 
he replied, who is drunk, and mother is afraid of’ 
him. Who ‘is the man, and what is he doing to 
your mother? we asked. After a good deal of 
hesitation, mingled with half-suppressed sobs, 
the little fellow finally burst into tears, when he 
reluctantly telt himself forced to tell the sorrow- 
ful truth. “Father is drunk, and is beating 
mother, and has driven us out of doors; and 
mother is shivering out in the porch, and he 
won’t let her in, and she is afraid of him.” We 
gave the little fellow directions where he could 
procure prompt aid, and on our sleepiess pillow, 
deeply pitied that wife and mother and son who 
were themselves forced by a father’s brutality— 
by the curse of drunkenness—to seek to have 
him, their husband and father, dragged from 
them to a felon’s cell! Bitter were those reflec- 
tions, and a sad and sleepless pillow during that 
hour, was ours. 

Poor mother! we thaught of the bridal hour, 
when she gave herself and her happiness into 
the keeping of that husband, who in the pres- 
ence of his God, vowed eternal love and affec- 
tion unto her!—Memphis Tenn. Eagle. 

oe. 


A Mother’s Entreaties. 

Charles C——.is now a convict in the Ohio 
Penitentiary. He is the son of a Moravian.mis- 
sionary, who died when Charles was but three 
years old. Through the pious labors of Mr. 
Chadwick, the chaplain, Charles has lately given 
hopeful evidence of true penitence. In a letter 
of January 8th, published in an Ohio paper, this 
penitent prisoner says: “ My former ungrate- 
ful and unnatural conduct towards a kind and 
affectionate mother deeply affects me, and her 
kind and earnest entreatses to leave my foolish 
and wicked ways, and walk in a manner which 
would cause her joy, instead of such prief, as I 
have heard her express. Our last meeting and 
parting I shall never forget—how she charged 
me to keep a watchful eye over my own best in- 
terests—and her prayers for her wayward and 
wicked son, are points which are sources of pun- 
gent sorrow to me, and, could | but see her face 
only so long as I should be able to ask her for- 
giveness; 1 think I could content myself even 
here.” He has nineteen months longer to re- 
main in prison, after which he hopes to see his 
mother. He has a brother who is a respectable 
minister in Philadelphia. 

pe eet 


Conjugal Love. 

_ Affection may be won by the sweetness of 
disposition, and esteem and respect by talents 
and by virtue; but no other quality can confer 
the nameless interest which arises trom a happy 
congruity of tastes and of pursuits. To feel 
with one heart, to judge with one mind, and to 
look to the same high and pure sources for 
happiness, are most beautiful links in the golden 
chain of domestic union. 

—_—@——__. 


Maxim.—The gem cannot be polished with- 
out friction, nor man perfected without dishon- 
esty. 


But now, how changed the scene! The |: 





THE SNOW BIRD. 


BY THOMAS FISHER. 


This well-known species, the Fringilla Nivalis of Wil- 
son, is by far the most numerous of all the feathered 
tribes that visit usin winter, from the frozen regions of the 
North. Their migrations and summer nestling places ex- 
tend from the i 





ts of the Allegl 





ies, to the 


Arctic circle, and probably beyond it. Their winter quar- 
ters are the whole Atlantic breadth of the United States, 
from Maine to Louisiana. How a bird scarcely larger than 


As happy, on our native hills, 





your thumb can exist and flourish in the severest frosts and 
storms, during a cold winter, is a miracle in animal chem- 
istry. 

Bold-hearted bird! whose tiny form 
Heralds the bleak and howling storm— 


When winter, from his icy throne, 

Lets loose the whirlwinds of his power, 
And, o’er our habitable zone, 

Triumphs the despot of the hour. 


Brave-hearted bird! why come ye here, 
At this cold season of the year ? 


Those flights of summer birds, so gay, 


All left us—with the summer flowers— 


Flew to the sunny South away, 


Where the perennial Palm-tree towers. 
Warm-hearted bird! why stay ye here, 
At this bleak season of the year ? 

How can so slight and frail a form 
Survive the frost, and sleet, and storm 2 
And pray what do you get to eat ? 
Where do you warm your little feet ? 


Stranger! my native summer home 


Is buried in the arctic night; 


Resistless instinct bade me roam— 


How could | live without the light ? 
Sunlight has almost ceased to glow 
Upon our mountains at the North; 
Stern famine, in his robe of snow, 
Has driven all our kindred fourth. 


Our fathers loved your homestead glen, 


In time of snow, 


And sheltered4n your ivy then, 


Long time ago. 


We’ve come, to spend our winter hours, 


While storm-winds blow ; 


We'll glean the seeds of summer flowers, 


Above the snow. 


Seeds are about the stack-yard floor, 
And crumbs before the cottage door ; 
Nature provides an ample store 


For birds and men; 


There’s feud forall of us, and more— 


We'll come again. 


We’ve taken quarters here till spring— 


Till then we'll stay ; 


But, soon as birds begin to sing, 


We'll fly away! 


Gay birds will nestle in your bowers, 
And carol o’er your summer flowers, 
But other destinies are ours ; 


We will not stay. 


Oft as the measured zodiacs run, 
That lean our forests to the sun; 
When summer’s brightest, highest noon, 


Melts back the arctic waste of snow, 


And all the lovely flowers of June 


Wide o’er the Northern landscapes blow, 


Once more, beside the mountain rills, 


We’ll meet our loves, 


As turtle doves. 


But, when again the sun sinks low, 

And winter wreaths those hills with snow-- 
When the wild snow-blast wafts us forth, 
We'll gladly leave the desert north. 


We'll come again :— 


Our fathers loved your homestead glen, 


Long tine ago; 


And infants smiled, and gray-haircd men, 
To greet the snow-bird once again, 


In time of snow. 
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